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Jeſu, Salvator! ex juſſu, 
Mihi exponere ad finem dignum 
Predi&um librum atque benignum. 


; O Jeſus ! Saviour of the human race 

Grant me, I now beſeech, of thy pure grace, 
That T this book to: good end explain, 

And Wallace' virtues their juſt praiſe may gain. 
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brought forward to convey inſtruction by example. Thus 
the Iliad has for its ſubject, The wrath of Achilles, the 


| nimity to the States of Greece, by ſhowing the bad effects 


fulneſs of theſe expeditions in that age, by encouraging 
rebellion in the abſence of their kings. The ' Aneid, E- 


the Julian family to the empire of Rome and to deification. 


DISSERTATION ; 
ON 
W AI 1 A 


4 POEM. 


T may appear ſingular to ſome perſons to ſee this Poem 
here, almoſt for the firſt time, conſidered as an Epic 
Poem : but to perſons of liberal education and juſt taſte, ĩt 
will be eaſy to inſtru its title. 
To conſtitute an Epic Poem, it ſeems neceſſary to 10 
for a ſubject ſome grand enterprize, in which the Hero is 


cauſe of numberleſs woes to the Greeks to teach una- 
of diſſention among their allied princes, in the war againſt 


Troy. The Odyſſey has, the wanderings of Uyſſes, and 
his adventures to regain his kingdom; to point out the hurt- 


neasꝰ ſettlement in Italy, to prove the hereditary right of 


A 2 8 Leonidas, 
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Leonidas, the Jefence of the Straits of Thermopylae, with 
three hundred Spartans, againſt Xerxes army of more 
than a million, to inculcate an exalted patriotiſm. 

To apply this to the Poem of Wallace, the ſubject of 
it, is ThE Acrioxs oF WALLACE, in oppoſition to Ed- 
ward's attempt at the conqueſt of Scotland: To this one 
point the whole is reducible; even his death is not incon- 
fitent with the unity of the piece. Having thrice reliev- 
ed the kingdom, and perſuaded Druce to return and take 

the crown, to which he had right, he, after a glorious life, 
dies like Leonidas, a martyr to the cauſe. The whole is the 
moſt ſhining pattern of patriotic virtue that can be imagined. 

No objection can be ſtarted againſt the claim of this 
Poem to be conſidered as an Epic Poem, from its being 
ſuppoſed to be founded on hiſtorical truth. Camoensꝰ ma- 

ritime Epic Poem, on the diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies by 
the Luſitanian Prince, ſtands in the ſame ſituation. Glo- 
ver, in his Leonidas, has taken the outline of his Poem 
from the authentic hiſtory of the Defence of Thermopylae, 
as related by Herodotus, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
others. The ancients too, as to the groundwork of their's, 
have written according to the trueſt accounts they could 
obtain: Homer certainly did, and Virgil followed the 

moſt popular traditions of his time, indeed the fact moſt 
cavilled at, of ÆEneas and Dido being cotemporary, has 
of late, by a more minute attention to chronology, been 
very much cleared up. 

If Wallace ends tragically, ſo does Leonidas, ſo in ſome 
meaſure Paradiſe Loft, as to Adam; and the Iliad is little 
better in this reſpect, betwixt the deaths of Patroclus and 
Hector, and the predictions of Achilles's own death before 


Troy 


Conſidering 


(TY 


Conddering the time at which the Poem of Wallace was 
written, it has particular merit, being compoſed ſo ear y as 
the fourteenth century: The Iliad it is believed was ſcarcely 
then known in this country, and the critics of antiquity as 
little, yet it is extremely complete. As to the machinery 
of the Iliad, Homer followed the popular creed of his 
country. In this poem the ſame plan is adopted. If Ho- 
mer had his combat of Diomed and Mars, Offian that of 
Fingal and the ſpirit of Loda ; the Author of this Poem 
has alſo his ſpecioſa miracula; and the encounter of Wallace | 
with Fadoun's Ghoſt is not inferior in terrible ſublimity to 
either of the two. His Hero is like Homer's, the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy and prediction. There is beſides a ſu- 
blime ſpecies of allegorical viſion diſplayed in the appear- 
ance of the tutelar Saint of Scotland and another celeſtial 
| perſonage; nor is the viſion at the end without conſider- 
able merit. One may alſo diſcover in this poem the prin» 
ciples of judicial aſtrology ; ſome of the incidents are ag 
- tributed to ſtellar influence; to the conjunction or oppoſi- 
tion of certain planets; and by giving to the planets the 
names of the Heathen Deities they are introduced with 
a pleaſant effect. The Poem is therefore neither deſtitute 
of machinery, nor overwhelmed with and buried under 
it. The ſtile is much of the dramatic kind; and not only 
the characters of individuals, but the national characters of 

the Engliſh, Iriſh, and French, nicely diſcriminated. There 
are many beautiful deſcriptions, ſome of the appearances 
of the face of nature, in the different ſeaſons; one of a ſine 
morning, another of a dreary winter- night, and one of 
Wallace arming himſelf. The lamentation for him whilſt 
in priſon at one time, and the ode on his ſtruggle betwixt 


love and glory, at another, are highly pathetic. If fer 
Ay | ſmilies | 
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fimilies occur, they are taken from nature, and well choſen. 
The time of action may be made out to correſpond with 
a paſſage in the Poem, where it is ſaid to have been for ſix 
years and ſeven months, on making allowance for times of 
peace and abſence. Indeed the time and ſcene of each 
book may be diſtinctly traced. | 
Upon the whole, I apprehend this Poem has an un- 
doubted title to rank as an Epic Poem. 


COMMENDATIONS or AUTHORS ox HENRY'S 
| * POEM or WALLACE. 


— 
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InTEGRUM "AGM Gulielmi Wallace: Henricus a nativi- 
fate luminibus captus, meae infantiae tempore cudit, et 
A4uae vulgo dicebantur, carmine vulgari, in quo peritus 
| erat conſcripſit, (Ego autem talibus ſcriptis ſolum in parte 
idem impertior: ) Qui hiſtoriarum recitatione coram prin- 
cipibus vectum et veſtitam, quo dignus erat nactus eſt. 
= Fohan. Major. Hi N. Brit. Lib. 4. c. 14. 5 169. 


5 Henry, who was blind from his birth, compoſed, and, 1 
3 during my infancy, had committed to writing, according | 
* to the common traditions, and in Scots metre, in which 
© he was ſkilful, a whole volume concerning William Wal- 
* lace. (But T do not believe every thing I find in ſach 
, n Mx ') By reciting his hiſtorical poems before the 

© princes 


2 6M BY a hiſtorian he credited only what was purely bifterical, but con- 
| Adered the * as Poctical licence. 


1 3 
« princes and great men of the kingdom, he gamed his 1 
food and cloathing, of which he was n, > | bh 


*% 


Henricus quidam a nativitate caecus, rara tamen inge- 
nii felicitate, Homerus alter, patriam linguam ſupra aeta- 
tem ſuam dicavit : Scripſit operoſum et grande opus, 
verſu vernaculo, de geſtis. Gulielmi Wallaſei, Lib. x. 
Vivebat anno 1361. 


T ho. Dempſter, Hi i/t. 2 ccles. Scot. J. 8. Pp. 349. 


Henry, a man blind from his birth, but of a ſingular 
© felicity of genius, another Homer, — ſung, or rehearſed, * 
his native language above the ſtile and compoſition of | 
the age he lived in. He left in writing an elaborate 
and grand work, in vernacular verſe, of the actions of 
William Wallace, in ten books. He lived in 1361.“ 
. NE EE eee ee ee eee eta wad 
Although this work is profeſſedly confined to England, 
yet I cannot paſs over two Scotch poets of this period *, 
who have adorned the Engliſh language by a ſtrain of ver- 
ſification, expreſſion, and poetical imagery far ſuperior to 
their age, and who conſequently deſerve to be mentioned 
in a general review of the progreſs of our national poetry. 
They have written two poems ; one of them is John Bar- 
bour Archdeacon of Aberdeen. He was educated at Ox- 
foxd ; and Rymer has preſerved an inſtrument for his ſafe 
paſſage into England, in order to proſecute his ſtudies in 
that univerſity in the years 1357 and 1365. David Bruce, 
king of Scotland, gave him a penſion for life, as a reward 


for his Poem called the Hisroar of Robzar Bruce, 


Kin? 
Previous to 1372. | on / 


. 
KixG or THE Scors. The other wrote a poem on the ex- 
ploits of Sia WiLLiam WaLLace. It was firſt printed in 
1601, and very lately reprinted at Edinburgh in 4to 
(black letter) with the following title, The Acrs and 
“ Dexps of the moſt famous and valiant Champion Six 
e WILLIAM WaLLact of ELIERSsLIE, written by BLI D 
« HARRY in the year 1361; together with ARNALDI 
4% BLAIR RELATION ES, Edin. 1758.“ No circumſtances 
of the life of our blind Bard are related by Dempſter. 

| Wartow's Hiſt. of * iſh Poetry, B. J. P. II. 
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Ox THE DATE OF THE PoENM. 


In an Eſſay on Henry and his Poem of Wallace; 
prefixed to the Perth edition 1790, the writer ſeems in- 
clined to bring the date of it ſo low as the 1446; and 
principally from what Major has ſaid above, and becauſe, 
in a life of Major by Crawford, he is ſaid to have been 
born about that time: But the internal evidence ariſing 
from the book itſelf ſeems ſufficient to decide the queſtion. 
as to the date. There is ſcarce any hiſtorical fat men- 
tioned in it later than the references to Barbour's Bruce, 
and none later than the reign of David Bruce, who died in 
the year 1370, though there are abundance before: Among 
others. the marriage of Walter Stewart and Marjory 
Bruce; the death of Sir Alexander Ramſay ; and the Au- 
thor's adviſing with Wallace of Craigie ; for it was Lind- 
ſay had Craigie in Wallace's time, and was one of his af- 
ſociates : but John Wallace of Riccarton married the 

+ heireſs of Sir John Lindſay of Craigie in the reign of Da- 
vid Bruce, —And what puts the matter beyond a doubt, 
is, 


is, that ſome things which happened about the time of 
Wallace's death are referred to as being in the memory of 
perſons living when the poem was written, and muſt there- 
fore have happened in the 1305 ; ſo that the 1361, or 56 

| years after, is the moſt probable date of any, and which 

did not render this anywiſe impoſſible. Major ſeems to 

have miſtaken the date of a tranſcript of the poem for that 
of the original manuſcript, printing not having been then 

introduced into the kingdom. The copy in the Advocates 
Library, it is true, is dated in 1448 3 but there is a copy 
of Barbour's Bruce, made the year following by the ſame 

hand, though we know it was compoſed in David Bruce's 
time; which proves the copy of Wallace was a tranſeri 
as well as the other “. The date therefore given by Der 

ſter, by the editor of the black letter edition 1758, and 

Warton, ſeems to be right, which fixes it about 1361. 


* Mr John Ramſay, à monk of Perth, by order of his ſuperiors 
zn the Monaſtery there, made theſe copies of both. Indeed, the 
words ex jufſu exponere, in the title, cannot be better explained than #© 

| tranſcribe i in conſequence of orders for wo Pup i wy could never apply ta 
an n copy. 


PREFACE 


PREFACE, 


£ Up the greateſt part of Engliſh readers the poems of 
Chaucer, the Engliſh poet, compoſed in the four- 
teenth century, are unintelligible, a fortiori muſt thoſe of 
Henry written in Scotland at the ſame period. 
| Notwithſtanding the obſolete language of Henry's poem 
on the actions of Wallace; notwithſtanding the families and 
connections of his aſſociates were forgotten; and the bigot- 
ted editors of laſt century had mutilated the machinery of 
the poem, it was univerſally read and admired. 
The edition by Lieutenant Hamilton, Gilbertfield, in 
"21, is in the vulgar Scottiſh dialed of the beginning of 
Aus century, and even a number of the more obſolete 
words of the older copies retained ;—whole pages are in- 
terpolated in ſome places, and as much left out in others. 
He adopted all the mutilations of former editors. Not 
ſufficiently acquainted with the language to tranſlate it, 
he has given a coarſe paraphraſe: A ſcrupulons attention 
to the ſenſe of particular paſſages was not therefore to be 
expected; and the principal idea would impreſs itſelf on 
the mind of a Judge of Epic Poetry or Heroic Compoſi- 
tion, who ſhould read the Poem only in this edition, would 
be ſurprized, that a work ſo well planned ſhould be ſo mi- 
ſerably executed: But when he read the two editions from 
the old manuſcript he would find this applicable only to 
_ Hamilton's edition, not to the original. Nor has Hamil- 
ton's edition any notes or other illuſtration. In fact any 
of the claſſics muſt have ſuffered much under ſuch a tran- 
flator. Yet this is the edition moſt commonly to be met 


with. 3 
The 
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The black letter edition in 1758 is the ſame as the 
oldeſt manuſcript, only more modern in the ſpelling. But 
from the quantity of words thus incapable of alteration, 
and the black letter in which it is printed, it is difficult to 
be read or underſtood. It ſeems however to have been 
executed by a perſon who perfectly underſtood the origi» 
nal, and poſſeſſes conſiderable merit. An Appendix is 
added to this edition, containing Relationet Arnaldi Blair, 
with a Latin Commentary thereon, moſtly made up of 
extracts from the Latin hiſtories of Fordun, Walſingham, 
Knighton, Major, Leſlie, Buchanan, &c. This is the 
edition from which Warton ſo much commends the Poem. 
In 1790, a moſt correct /iteratim eopy of the oldeſt ma- 
nuſcript or tranſcript, preſerved in the Advocate's Library 
at Edinburgh, was taken, under the eye of the Earl of 
Buchan, and publiſhed at Perth in three elegant pocket vo- 
Inmes ; in which in an additional title page, it is entituled, 
Tu MeTricar HisTory oF SIR WILLIAM WALLACE; an 
Eſay is prefixed, conſiſting of conjectures on Henry, and 
critical remarks on Wallace” life ; contents are given to the 
different Books; an appendix is added to the work, giving 
the chronology of about one-third of it ; and an alphabetical ac- 
count of the moſt remarkable perſons of the Scottiſh party. But 
the Book itſelf, in the language of 1361, cannot be read un- 
leſs by perſons accuſtomed to the peruſal of old publications. 
Induced by the merit of this old Poem in its moſt per- 
fect ſtate, the following tranſlation or alteration of it into 
modern Engliſh poetry, the firſt of the kind ever attempted, 
is now offered to the public. The foregoing original dif 
ſertation is given on the nature and execution of the Poem: 
Full arguments are prefixed to the different Books, now © 
more equally divided into eighteen; with the time and 


| 
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feene of each; and ner at the bottom of the page, containing 


TG 


the genealogy of the different perſons both of the Scottiſh and 
Engliſh parties, as they occur; an explanation of the feus 
dal offices, cuſtoms, and queſtions 5 alſo of the ſituation of the 
places mentioned, and critical; and an appendix is alſo 


added to each Book of authorities in confirmation, with 


a tranſlation of ſuch of them as are in Latin. The 


plan of it being thus formed, the hiſtorical and genealogi- 


cal collections, in the two laſt mentioned editions, have 
been of conſiderable ſervice in throwing light on the ſab- 
ject, though ſeveral other ſources of information have been 
reſorted to. 

The tranſlation of the Poem is made as literal as poſſi- 
ble, allowing for the difference of the times, and the two 
odes, the one in the ſecond, and the other 3 rt the ſixth 
Book, are given in ſtanzas ſimilar to the original. In 
mort, it is expreſſed in ſuch a manner as it may be ſup- 
poſed Henry would have done himſelf had he lived in the 
preſent age, or the mode of expreſſion been the fame then 
as now ; with ſuch illuſtration as the lapſe of more than 
four hundred years had rendered neceſſary. 

Now that the genealogy of the aſſociates of Wallace is 


| known, the work tends to diſplay the patriotiſm and va- 


lour of a number of the principal nobility and baronage 
in Scotland, viz. the Lord High Stewart of Scotland, one 
of the predeceſſors of the Royal family of Great Britain, 
the predeceſſors of the Dukes of Richmond and Lenox, 


Gordon, Argyle, Athole, and Montroſe ; of the Marquiſ- 


ſes of Tweedale, Annandale, and Bute ; of the Connteſs 
of Loudoun ; of the Earls of Buchan, Eglinton, Caſſilis, 
Galloway, Aberdeen, and Fife; of Lords Gray, Napier, 
Douglas, and Perth; Lady Winifred Conſtable Maxwell 


ef Nithſdale, Lady Roſs Bailie; Gordons of Kenmore, 
Duzdaſſes 


the rightful King to recover the Crown. What he con- 
tended for was that Scotland ſhould not come under the 


have been their moſt loyal ſubjects; unleſs Edward had 
endeavoured to deprive the Scots of their Parhaments 


right of all the claimants at that period to both Crowns, 


uy. þ 


Dundaſſes of Arniſton, Blairs of Blair; and many others; 
from whoſe aſſiſtance, and what appears from hiſtory, the 
ſubſtance of the Poet's account appears in Ss: the 
more probable. — 
From the genealogy of the perſons ſo concerned, this 
important leſſon may be learned, that the love of one's 
country is his trueſt intereſt : The deſcendents of thoſe 
who ſtood true to it, at that trying period, have riſen to 
wealth and honours, or thoſe they enjoyed increaſed and 
flouriſhed : But thoſe who were traitors to their country. 
though with apparent advantage at the time, are all, all, 
extinct for ſome generations paſt. „ 
It is only neceſſary to mention further, that Wallace 
was the ſtrenuous defender of a conſtitution conſiſting of 
a King and Eſtates of Parliament. He was Regent du- 
ring an interregnum ; and was betrayed whilſt aſſiſting 


Crown of England, unleſs by marriage or natural ſucceſ- 
ſion. Had Margaret of Norway, heireſs to the Scottiſh 
Crown, lived to be married to Edward the Firſt's ſon, and 


Edward II. and his Queen ſucceeded to both the Scottiſh 
and Engliſh Crowns, Wallace and his affociates would 


without an union, of their repreſentation by their free- 
holders, or put their lands and offices into Englith hands. 
As the preſent Royal Family of Great Britain are in the 


the queſtion then contended for is now at an end, and the 
Poem may be read and judged of every where, according 


to its intrinſic merit. 
For I. 3 ä 
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WALLACE. 


BOOK I. 
CLIN LD LDN LN 


THE ARGUMENT,» 


The ancient Scots ſtill famous for valgur and patriotiſm : among 
others Wallace, a gentleman of a reſpectable family, farticu- 
larly eminent.—The diſpute about the ſucceſſion to the crown 
of Scotland is ſubmitted to Edward J. of England, who pro- 
poſes the candidate to be preferred ſhould hold of him as 
* ſuperior Haliol agrees, and is ſucceſsful :=The Parliament 
of Scotland diſclaim Edward's ſuperiority ; on which he raiſes 
an army to ſeize on the kegaom ;—takes Berwick and Dum 
bar Proceed. to Moniroſe ;-ſends for Baliol whom he depoſes s 
E uſarps the Crown, and tales the fons of a number of the prime 
cipal perſons with hint to ſecure their obedience. —Wallace's 
father and elder brother go for Safety to the Lenox, or Dun- 
bartonſhire z ;—bis mother and himſelf go to her granduncle at 
1 ilſpindy in the Carſe of Goewrie—He is ſent te ſchool at 
Dundee le prieves for his country, and wiſhes for means to 
relieve it ;—inſulted by Selby, fon of Edward”s governor at 
Dumdes ;—a ſeuffle enſues, when Wallace kills him i. purſued 
by the Engliſh ;—diſg uijes himfelf and efeapes ;=returns to Air- 
Hire, where he hears of his faber and brother having been 
killed ;—goes to refide with his uncle Sin Richard Wallace at 
 Ricearion . fiſhing at Irvine water, a "or ariſes 
„ eswe; 
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beiavixt him and five of the followers of Lord Percy, the 


Engliſh governor at Air, who offers to ſeize his fiſhing e 
#ills or puts them to flight ; on which he changes his place of 


reſidence. 


| After, an account of Wallace's parentage, the rroukles in 


the kingdom, and his going to Dundee. The time of ten 
months is taken up in this Book. He kills Selby in 1295 .— 
in February 1296, returns to Airſhire ;—in April or begin- 
ring of May, defeats Percy's men. The ſcene begins at 
Dundee, (fo bn as relates to Wallace 95 , and then changes ta 
Airſhire. 


' } Kors, of whom we ought to read, 
And hold in mind each honourable deed, 
Through perfect ſloth we conſtantly paſs o'er, 
Or other buſineſs intereſts us more. | 
Honour in war to gain they {till were bent, TS. 
As hath been ſeen in all the time now ſpent ; 
And oft they prov'd on thoſe of Engliſh blood, 
Who never yet to Scotland would do good, 
Unleſs on force, and contrary their will, 
Whatever kindneſs might be ſhown them Kill. ve 
For its fact, well known both far and wide, : 
How they have wrought, out of a ſpiteful pride, 
Scotland to hold ſtill under heretofore, © 
In vain ur chiefs themſelves ſo bravely bore. 
Of all our heroes merit endleſs fame, 15 
SIX WILLIAM War Lact far the foremoſt came; 9 5 
| Whoſe 
1. 6. As hath 1 been ſeen, &c. 3 This i is beautifully deſcribed 
by Buchanan, in his Poem on the marriage of Francis 
H. of France with Mary, afterwards — of Scots. See 
Arend J. | 


6 
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Whoſe brave progenitors here long had ſtood, 

Of ancient lineage, and true Scottiſh blood. 

Sir Ronald Crawford, Sheriff was of Air, 

A daughter had, moſt exquiſitely fair; 20 
And young Sir Ronald, May'r then of that place, 

Full ſiſter to, endow'd with ev'ry grace: 

This lady, Malcolm Wallace got to wed, 

Who Ellerſlie in heritage then had, | 

| Auchinbothee, and many another place; 25 
Great grandſon to a former Wallace was, , 
And who before moſt valiantly had fought, 


— 


J. 19. Sir Ronald.] He was proprietor of the eſtates of 
Loudoun, Corſbie, &c. in the county of Air, and of Au- 
chinames in the county of Renfrew. - 

Tb. Sheriff} The ancient Vicecomes, or Chief Judge of 
the county, by right of ſucceſſion ; a juriſdiction hereditary 
in Scotland till the year 1748, when they were bought up 


by the Crown, ſince which time deputes are appointed for 


life, or good behaviour, who muſt be ae, or bar- 


riſters, of three years ſtanding. 
J. 21. Young Sir Ronald.) He ſucceeded his father in 


his eſtates and office. He was poſſeſt of ſuch prudence as 


to hold both, and of ſuch goodneſs of heart as to be of 
great ſervice to his country. He intereſted himſelf warm- 
ly in the concerns of his ſiſter and nephew. He was at 
laſt treacherouſly killed for his loyalty. His grand-daugh- 
ter, an heireſs, married Sir Duncan Campbell, anceſtor of 
the Earls of Loudoun, | 7 [* 


„ 
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When Walter, heir of Wales, from Warren ous 
Who wiſhes for more knowledge on this head, 
The Stewarts pedigree may aptly read. 

But Malcolm Wallace, and this lady bright, 

Begot Sir Malcolm, a moft gallant knight, 

Then William ;—Cowan's Chronicle doth bear; 

Who reſcued Scotland thriee; free from all fear, 

When it was loſt, through treaſon, and undone, 

Oppreſt by foes, and cruelly o'er- run. 
When Alexander, at Kinghorn in Fife, 

Had loſt, by accident, his royal life, 

Three years without a Sov'reign was the ſtate, 

From whence aroſe a furious debate ; 

For the Prince David, Earl of Huntingdon, 

Three daughters had, who were excell'd by none, 

From whom Bruce, Baliol, and Haftings, ſpring ; 1 

The Bruce and Baliol ſtrive cho ſliould be 1888 

Baliot elaim'd of the 4, linculiy; e 

Bruce of the frond, the frff mate to be. | ; 
| wo | | 4 

1 28. Wakes, Ben. _ — 7 Walter Lord Tig Fewan 
of Scotland, on which account his heirs took the name of 
Stewart, was ſon of Fleance and Maria Mneſta, daughter 
of Llowellyn Prince of Wales, and anceſtor of Robert the 
firſt of the Royal family of Stewart in Scotland, Fleance 
_— gone to Wales to avoid the tyranny of Macbeth. 

* þ 30. StewarP's peiigrer.] See Appendix (2.) 

I 46. Firſt mate to be.] Alexander HI. King of Scot- 
land, having been thrown from his horſe. in a hunting 
party and killed, and the heireſs to the Crown, his grand- 
daughter the Princeſs rg, daughter of Eric King 

of 
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To England then, and unto France, they ſend, - 

Of this diſpute to learn how it ſhould end. 

Bad fortune *twas indeed they happen'd ſo, | 
Relief to ſeek from their moſt mortal foe. 5& 
King Edward Longſhanks had begun a war "| 
On Gaſcony, and had an army there ; 
Which country he then claim'd as heritage; 
But, when aſſembl'd were his Baronage, 


— 


of Norway, dying before ſhe reached Scotland; the whole 
poſterity of his father Alexander II. and grandfather Wil- 
liam the Lion, being extinct, the right of the Crown devol- 
ved on the heirs of David Earl of Huntingdon, brother to 
William the Lion. He had left three daughters; the eldeſt 
married to Allan Lord of Galloway; the ſecond to Ro- 
bert Bruce, Lord of Annandale ; the youngeſt to Henry 
Haſtings an Engliſhman.—Allan, Lord of Galloway, left 
no ſons by his wife; his eldeſt daughter married John 
Baliol of Bernard-caſtle z and bare to him John Baliol, 
who was candidate for the Crown of Scotland. Robert 
Bruce by, his wife had Robert Bruce who contended with 
Baliol. John Baliol's claim was founded on his mother's 
being heireſs to the eldeſt daughter of Prince David ; Ro- 
bert Bruce, although ſon to the ſecond, yet contended 
that, in feudal ſucceſſion, the firſt male ought to ſucceed | 
before a female ſtanding in the ſame degree, and theres 
fore he and Baliol's mother being in the ſame degree from 
Prince David, he ought to be preferred; as to her ſon 
John Baliol, he could claim no right but by her, and was 
a degree more remote from Prince David. Haſtings the 
| ſon of the youngeſt had no right in which Bruce was nat 
| preferable. Bruce's family had alſo been pointed out by 
Alexander II. when he deſpaired of iſſue. | 
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Hearing that Scotland was fo much diſtreſt, — 78 

He thought, of it, he might be ſoon poſſeſt. 
To Norham, Edward and his Court repair; 

The Parliament of Scotland met him there. 

Slily he thought to have them all his own; 
As their O'er-Lord; to hold of him the Crown. 60 
The Biſhop then of Glafgow fitting by, 

Said, Sir, excuſe ns, for we muſt deny 


Any O'er-Lord, excepting God above. 


The King was wroth, and made him to remove. 5 
Covetous Baliol follow'd after faſt; 65 
To hold of Edward, he agreed at laſt ; ; 
Who quickly, gainſt the right, made him King there; 
At which the Scots repined, with anxious care; 


Baliol to reign: thus the eftates diſſent; 


Edward paſt South, conven'd his Parliament ; 70 


3. 


edt an Shaw... a mts. ts. th. arts. mts. ana ans. tho. — — 2 — — 


L557. Norham. A een s the river Tweed on th " 


border of England. | 
*. 60. Oer- Lori. Over. Lond, Feudal Superior. Ed 


ward thought if he could not get the Crown immediately, 
to which he pretended: fome claim, he would get the king- 
dom to hold of him mediately, by interpoling a King wh 
ſhould be His vaſſal; whereby he would not only draw 
feudal ſervices, and x great revenue from the caſualties of 
fuperiority, but have a chance for the kingdom in con- 
Fequence of the forfeitures incident to feudal holdings, 
Fach as difclamation, (diſolaiming his ſcperiority), or puF- 
prefire, (ineroaching on him), either of which inferred a 
Forfeiture of the feudal ſubject in favour of the ſuperior. 
1 61. Biſtop.] Robert Withert, Bifhop of Glaſgow. 
J 69. Eſtatet. ] Tſtates of Parliament. | 


7 
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| Baliol he call'd, as vaſſal for this land; 

Their deed our Parliament annull'd, off hand. 

An Abbot paſt, gave o'er th* allegiance ſtraight; 

King Edward, griev'd at this, prepar'd for fight; | 
An army rais'd, and came to Werk, on Tweed; 75 
But to commence the war had yet ſame dread. 5 
To Lord Corſpatrick of Dunbar he ſent, 

To aſk his counſel, on oppreſſion bent ; 

Who ſoon was brought in preſenge of the King, _ _ 
And they, at once, agreed in every thing. * 8. 
Corſpatrick march'd on ſtraight for Berwick now,z _ 
Receiv'd he was, and truſted to be true. „ 

| Edward 


T3 4 * 


4 7 71. This low}. Scotland, the Pes G action, ang 
country of the writer. 
J. 73. Abbot.) Henry, Abbot of Aberbrothwick, hag 
me hardineſs to execute this embaſſy. 
J. 75. Werk.) Werk Caſtle on the river Tweed. 
| J. 77. Corſpatrick.) Earl of Dunbar and March, a def 
. cendent of a younger daughter of Allan Lord of Gallo- 
F, way, who had probably ſome view to the Crown in jein- 
ing Edward, and had alſo lands in England. Conſpatrick 
» vas the Chriftian name of many of his predeceſſors. He 
* ſwore fealty to Edward in 1296. In 1304 the Parliament 
E af England {according to Douglas“ Peerage) choſe him a 
„ repreſentative of Scotland; but, the Scottiſh matters taking 
: Wn - more favourable turn, he declined: Soon after that Bruce 
„ became King, he held out Dunbar againſt the Engliſh ; 
A and was appointed keeper of the peace on the Englith 
borders. He was afterwards attached to Bruce, and -at- 
tended as one of the Great Barons in the Convention at 
Air ſettling the ſucceſſion in 1315. 


1 
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Edward with Captains followed of renown ; 
When after midnight, fleeping was the town, 
Corſpatrick roſe, the keys full well he knew, | 85 
Let down the drawbridge, the portcullis drew, 
Open'd the gates, his banner caus'd diſplay. 
Edward aware, ſoon towards him made way; 
His force once enter'd, cruelly fell on ; 
Seven thouſand men they kilPd ; they ſpared none. 90 
Corſpatrick next he governor there made, : 
Then to Dunbar without delay they fped. 
By this an army was raiſed in the land, 
In battle here gainſt Edward meant to ſtand: 
Thoſe four brave Earls were in the caſtle, cloſe, 9 
The Earls of Athole, Marr, Mentieth, and Roſs; 
Corſpatrick plann'd it they ſhould be kept in, 
That to their friends without they might not win, 
Nor they to them, any ſupply to make ; 
To battle then together faſt they take ; 100 
ERS & 8 


the ä 
— 


L 91. Dunbar. ] A town bali Edinburgh and Ber- 
wick, 27 miles from each. 

L 95. Caſtle.] The venerable ruins of the Caſtle of 
Dunbar are juſtly eſteemed a remarkable piece of antiqui- 
ty. There is no hiſtory nor tradition to fix the date of 
this building, or to point out the perſon by whom it was | 
erected. Camden narrates that Corſpatrick Earl of Nor- 
thumberland retiring into Scotland from the Norman con- 
queſt was honoured by Malcolm Canmore with the caſtle 

of Dunbar and Earldom of March, and that his poſterity 
afterwards took the name of Dunbar. Statiſtical Accounts, 


Fol. 5. p. 484. 


Gore laughter follow'd ; pity *twas to ſee 

The Scots thus overlet by ſubtlety ; ; „ | 
Corſpatrick, when they fighting were moſt warm, 
To the Englith turn'd, wrought the Scots much harm; 


There is none in the world can hurt us more, 195 
Than one familiar, truſted much before; | 
Our men were butcher'd, without heſitation, 7, | 2 


And by theſe means near loſt the Scottiſh nation. 
King Edward and Corſpatrick paſt to Scone, . 
And there of Scotland he got homage ſoon,” tz 
For few were left the right cauſe to defend; 
Then for the Baliol, to Montroſe, they ſend, 5 
And him depos'd, from being King, outright, 
vrhen Edward got himſelf ſtil'd King, on ſight ;j— 
And crown'd, too, in the famous marble chair 115 
Gathelus ſent from Spain with ſo much care, 
At Canmore ſince King Fergus had it won, | 
And brought and caus'd eſtabliſh it at Scone : 

For hk. © 1 | 3 Upon 


— 


— 


J. 110. Homage. ] A great number of the Scots Barons. 


were at this time compelled to give homage 1 to Edward: 
But being brought about vi et metu (through force and 
fear) was not held as binding by many of them, who 
therefore retracted and joined Wallace. | 

L. 112. The Baliol.] The prefixed to a name ſignifed 
that the perſon was the· chief of that name. | 
J. 116. Gathelus.) The tradition is that Cathelus, or 
Gadalos, a Greek Prince, the ſon of Cecrops, (who, ac- 
cording to Newton's Chronology, lived about the time of 
Jehoram), ſettled colonies in Portugal, Ireland, and the 
Weſt of Scotland. Certain it is that the T yrians traded 
to Britain for lead at a period not later, at leaſt there is the 


authority of Pliny for it; and the greſs and inſtruments f 


war formerly uſed in the Highlands do not diſprove it. 


f 


— 


— — 
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And Lord Corſpatrick was rewarded ſoon, 
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Upon this ſtone our Kings, in ſplendor here, | 

For upwards of eight centuries all crown'd were. 120 

This, as a trophy, quickly they tranſport, : 

To London, where King Edward kept his Court; 

But yet tis ſaid that ancient fates decree, | | 
13 


Where that ſtone is Scots ſtill ſhall maſters be, 


God chuſe the time for Margaret's heir to ſee. 

Bruce, with ſeven ſcore of heirs, from Scotland Wr 
Were captive led away, by Engliſhmen ; | 
Edward his father's heritage him gave, 

But purpos'd ſtill, in bondage, him to have, 
Both Blatock-mar was his, and Huntingdon ; : +20 


For 


I. 12 25. ee s heir. ] Siſter to Edgar the laſt Prince 
of the line of Kings in England which preceded the Nor- 
man, and was married to M. alcolm III. of Scotland. 
However this prediction may have riſen it was verified, 
in the ſenſe here underſtood; on the acceſſion of James VI. 


of Scotland to the Crown of England, and continues ſo in 


the deſcendents of the Princeſs Sophia: Robert the firſt of 
the royal line of the Stewarts having ſucceeded as ſon to 
Marjory Bruce, who was deſcended of Malcolm and Mar- 


garet above- mentioned. Prince Edgar her brother having 
died without iſſue. | 


J. 126. Heirs.] We find in the courſe of the Poem that 


on Wallace's invading England, and their being forced to 


make peace with him, he brought back te. Scotland an 
hundred of theſe eldeſt ſons of the beſt families ſo carried 
away, and would have alſo brought Bruce, but it was. 
proven he was with his uncle at Calais. | | 
J. 130. Blatochmar, &c.] He was Lord cr Huntingdon 
MN 
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fror the great friendſhip Edward frem hit found, 
Protector he was made all Scotland 'round, 
Which office he held only a ſhort ſpace: 4 
But Wallace actions now deferve a places © 135 
Scotland was loſt when he was but a child. 
By force o'erthrown, or treachery beguil'd; 
His father Malcolm to the Lenox fled, _ 
His eldeſt ſon he thither alfo led; 

With him from Ellerflie his mother 'paſt, 140 
For Gowrie bent, they to Kilfpindie haſte ; : 
The knight her father thither caus'd theta ſend 
Unto his uncle, a quiet life to ſpend ; 

In Gowrie dwelt, and had large income there, 


An aged man, us'd them wich friendly care: 7227215 eee 
Then to Dundee young Wallace next was ſent (074207 TH9J 
For education, but his nat'ral bent 2 2 
Reſtrain'd was only by His tender age, / 
For more grown up it put him in a rage, ; 
To ſee an Engliſh brood ſuch miſchiefs bring, 150 
And govern'd by a 'moft untighteons King WFP 
TY Who, 


44.4. 


in England, alſo Lord of Annandale in Scotland, and 
Earl of Carrick there, by his mother an heireſs, Counteſs 
of Carrick. The Earldom of Carrick, with Rothſay, Ren- 
frew, and Roſs were ſince that period erected into a regality, 
and given to the Prince of Scotland for the time being, and, 
of courſe, at preſent to the Prince of Wales; in conſe- 

quence of which he has his own eſtabliſhment in Scotland. 
1 . Education.] It appears from this, and Duncan 
Macdougal of Lorn being his ſchool- fellow, (after taken 
notice of), that learning was not then confined to the 
_ Clergy. : | | t 
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Who, with great wrong, here every thing confound, 

Waſted our lands, and broke our buildings down; 

Maids, wives, and widows chaſtity they ſpill, 

Nor might the nuns reſiſt their luſtful will. 

King Herod's part they acted, on Scots ground, 

Upon the children they before them found ; 

The biſhoprics, that of moſt revenue were, 

From Biſhops and Archbithops they took there ; 

Nor could the Pope them with his threat'nings ſcare z 160 

They ſeiz'd on all, thro? violence and war. 

' Glaſgow they gave, (our Biſhop did offend them,) 

To Durham dioceſe, held in commendam. | 

Small benefices here they even purſue, 

And clergymen, ſtood for the right, they ſlew ; ; 

Our Barons kill'd, without remorſe or care; 

Nor youth nor rev'rend age made them to ſpare. 
Wallace, as yet tho' young for ſword and ſpear, 

Was griev'd, the Scots ſuch injuries ſhould bear ; 


Theſe unjuſt deeds ſat heavy on his mind, 
Which to avenge he wiſh'd a time to find, ; 


He loyal was, and of undaunted kind. 


— —— 


I. 163. in commendam.] A kind of ſtewardſhip. Upon 
che vacancy of a benefice, commendators were factors, or 
Rewards, appointed to levy the fruits during the vacancy. 
They came at laſt to be named for life, and not liable to 
account. The Biſhop had, as already mentioned, ſtood 
up for the independence of Scotland. Bifhop Beck, one 
of King Edward's houſehold, was at this time Biſhop of 
Durham. 
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In Gowrie dwelling with this good old man, 
As he t' advance in ſtrength and wit began, 1 
To ſee the Engliſh ſtill increafing more, 4 
He to the heart was griev'd exceeding ſore : 
And by himſelf then often made his moan, 
For of his kindred they' d flain many a one g 
He was now ſtately, clever, ſtout and bold, | 
His age exceeded not eighteen years old :. 180 
A ſword, or dagger, always us'd to wear; | 
To fall in ſtrife with them he had no fear, 
Where he found one, out of another's ſight, q 2 
To Scots this offer'd after no more flight, : a 
England could not him match in ſingle fight. J 
Sundry were wanting, none knew in what way, 
For as to him they nothing had to ſay; 
Cautious in ſpeech, wiſe, courteous, and benign, 
And of grave countenance, both old and young. 
Upon a day he went unto Dundee, 19 
They him ſuſpected not of cruelty, . 
The Conſtable thereof then liv'd hard by, 
Was Selby call'd, who moſt malicioufly 
C 3 Oppreſs d 


—y 


J. 193. The Conſtable.] The governor and commander 
of cavalry. It was a hereditary eonſtabulary, Teized-_ 
by Edward, and conferred on Selby. This was 2. locak 
office, of the nature of the Lord High Conſtable's over the 
kingdom, who is ſtill one of the High Officers of the 
Crown in Scotland; it is held by the family of Errol. We 
read of Charles de la Bret, High Conſtable of Franee, 
next after the princes of the blood. One of the Earls of 
Buchan held the ſame office there. It was early aboliſn- 

| ed 
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Oppreſs'd the Scots with an invet'rate rage; 


A ſon he had, near twenty years of age, 195 


Who ſome young fellows with him every day 

Took to the town, to ſport the time away. 

A ſaucy fop, and much on miſchief bent, 8 
He Wallace 'ſpied, and towards him ſtraight bens | 
Stout made and handſome, active, ſmart, and clean, 
Clad in a garment of a gemming green; 

He calPd on him, and ſaid, '« Thou Scot abide, 

« What devil clad thee in ſo gay a weed? ' 
„An Erſe check'd mantle etwas thy kind to wear, | 
« Under thy belt a Scots whittle to bear, 205 
* Rough untann'd ſhoes, upon thy whoreſon feet, 


“Give me thy dagger, what meanſt thou fo neat ?”? 
| And 


” * 
—— 
— 


ed in England, as dangerous from its magnitude. Even this 
conſtabulary at Dundee was no ſmall honour. Scrim- 
geour, appointed by Wallace to it, was anceſtor of the 
Viſcounts of Dudhope and Earls of Dundee. 'This expla- 
nation ſeemed the more neceſſary of a petty modern office 
having the ſame name; and as the former verſions have 
retained the word conſtable, for want of explanation, it made 
the paſſage, to a modern reader, abſurd or incomprehen- 


1 lible. 


2 101. gemmming 7 green. The colour of vegetables or 


blofſoms beginning to bud. Thus we find, © gemm'd their 
A bloſſoms.“ Milt. Par. Loft. B. VIII. I. 324, 325. The 
original word in the old Scots germand, when modernized, 
would be germing ; for which the other ſeems a corruption. 


J. 207.: fo neat. ] It is evident from this the people of 
faſhion, in the lowlands of Scotland, dreſſed as well at that 


period as thoſe in England; and indeed, conſidering their 


- | frequent 


* 
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Faſt by the collar Wallace has him catch'd, 


And went his dagger then from him to've ſnatch'd, p 
IO 


Under his hand his weapon out he fetch'd; 2 ; 
And boldly, for no remedy he knew, 

There, without reſcue, he young Selby flew. 

This young ſquire fell, of him there wis no more, 
His men purſu'd ' gainſt Wallace faſt and ſore. 


£30 


'The crowd roſe thick, and their ſpeed greatly mar'd, 21 5 

Wallace was ſpeedy, danger great him ſcar'd : 

The bloody dagger bare, drawn in his hand, 

He ſpar'd none then, try'd his flight to withſtand ; 

The tavern knew his uncle had lodg'd in, | 

Thither he fled, from town he could not win; | 220 

Within the cloſe the landlady ſaw he, 5 

Cry'd, „ help ! for him dy'd on th? accurſed tree!“ 

Young Selby has now fall'n by me, in ſtrife, 

In at the door he went with this goodwife. a 
| With 


—_ 
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frequent intercourſe with the French Court at Paris, and 
the Papal Court at Rome and Avignon, the gayeſt in the 


_ world, and their trade with the Flemiſh, the Genoeſe, and 


with Flanders, it is improbable it ſhould have been other- 
wiſe. In the article of ſhoes, if not learned to be made 


from the Romans, among whom no leſs than fifteen kinds 


were uſed, as appears from Albertus Rubenius, they 
might be imported. In fact, the gentlemen in Scotland, 
in the thirteenth century, wore every thing equally hand- 
ſome as in other places. The manuſcript of Henry's 


Poem in the Advocates Library 350 years old, and the 
Poem itſelf near 90 years older, is evidence ſufficient to 


confute a thouſand conjectures to the contrary. 
þ 212 Slew.] See Appendix (11.) 
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With ruſſẽt gown ſhe quickly got him dreſt, 225 
Above his cloaths, which cover'd all che reſt; 
A *kerchey o'er his head and neck let fall, 

A white woven hat the fix'd on him withal, 
And, as they would not tarry at that inn, | 
Gave him a diſtab, ſet him down to ſpin. © 2.2S 
Tn queſt of Wallace here ſome time they paſs, Wo 
But knew not well in at what door he was; 

In that ſame Houſe they ſought him carefully, + 
But he ſat ſtill, and ſpun right cunningly; 
They left him ſo, and to their way they went 235 
With heavy hearts, in grief and diſcontent. 

The Engliſhmen then all on havock bound, 

Cry'd, © burn the Scots within the town are found;” 

Yet this goodwife held Wallace till the night, 

Made him good chear, and let him out with ſleight, 240 
By a backway, the guided him forth faſt, 

He thro” ſome wood, along the river paſt ; 
Forbore the gate, the watch was ſtation'd there. 
His mother was by this in great deſpair; 1 


* _ 7 4 _Y 2 


th. 


+ 


* 


I. 225. With ruſſei gown, &c.] If the reader is offended. 
at this ſcene, let him recollect that Hercules, the moſt fa- 
mous hero of Greece, is ſaid to have dreſt himſelf in wo- 
mens cloaths, and ſpun for the love of Omphale when ar- 
rived at manhood: That Achilles was for ſome time diſ- 
guiſed as a woman among the daughters of King Lyco- 
medes Wallace's age favoured the deception. The ad- 
venture has all the incidents neceſſary to 3 

4 242. River. TP 
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When ſhe had ſeen him, ſhe thank'd Heaven's queen; 245 

And ſaid, dear Son, ſo long where haſt thou dene 5 

He told his mother of the ſudden caſe; 

Then wept ſhe ſore, and ſaid full oft,“ Alas! 

Exe that thou ceaſe thou certainly wilt fall; 

« Mother, (he ſaid,) God ruler is of all; 250 

Theſe Englith robbers that poſſeſs our land, 

« Methinks we ſhould moſt manfully withſtand.” 

His uncle wiſt that he the ſquire flew, 

On which account he in great terror grew. | 

Thus things went on, till ſeveral days were paſt, 255 

Still dreading they'd take Wallace at the laſt. | 
The Englith every way molt ſubtle grown, 

Prepar'd againſt the Scots indictments won ; 

For the aſſizes in Dundee were ſet ; ii 5 

Wallace now thought 'twas beſt away to get; 260 

His mother her equipt in pilgrim's weed, "of 

Himſelf diſguis'd, they travell'd thence with ſpeed ; 

Under his cloaths a {ſhort ſword privately, | 

For in that country many toes had he; N 

Both went on foot, with them then took they nonght, 265 


When aſk'd, they ſaid they to St Marg'ret ſought; ___. 
From 


af 


— — 


* 


—— 


J. 245. Heaven's queen.) Probably the Virgin Mary is 
here meant. The Scots at this time, and long after, were 
of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion. - This is the: more pro- 
bable, as Henry hclds by the theology of his country, in 
place of the Greek and Roman ſometimes uſed 20 other 
poets. 

. 266. St Marg rei. , Margariys Queen of Scotland U. 
fore mentioned, ſo eminent for her piety as to be cano- 
nized. 
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From Engliſh folk great friendſhip thus they found, 

Becauſe St Marg*ret came from Engliſh ground. 

Beſide Lindores the ferry o'er they paſt, | 

Then through the Ochil ſped them in great haſte; 270 
Within Dumfermline lodg'd them all the night, 
And on the morn, ſoon as the day was light, 
Wich gentlewomen happeri'd to paſs there, 

From England in Linlithgow dwelling were. 

A captain's wife in pilgrimage had been, ; 275 
When ſhe them met, and had young Wallace ſeen, 

Good chear them made, for he was wond'rous fair, 
Prudent in ſpeech, well bred and debonair ; 
Holding diſcourſe of matters that were wrought, 
Till ſouth o'er Forth together they were brought. 

As in Linlithgow they*d not tarry now, 

Their leave they take, to Dunipace they go; 
Where Wallace' uncle dwelt, a churchman great, 
Wallace his name, who liv'd there in good ſtate, 
A man devout, that choicely caus'd them fare, 285 
With hearty welcome while they tarry'd there; | 
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"nized. Pilgrimages to theſe ſaints were common. A 
Pilgrimage to Becket's tomb at Canterbury i is made the 
vehicle for Chaucer's Tales, 


. 


4. 274. Linlithgow.) A town 15 10 north-weſt of 
Edinburgh, where was a royal palace; alſo a religious 
houſe famous for a ſhrine of St Margaret kept there, In 
the palace here the Princeſs Elizabeth, daughter of King 
James VI. and mother of the Princeſs Sophia, from whom 
the preſent royal family of Great Britain is defcended, 

Was born. 1 
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Made them to know the land was all in fear, 
Treated them well, and ſaid, My ſon, my dear, 
« You and your mother both with me abide, 278 
« Till better be, from chance that may betide.” 290 
Wallace replied, © I haſten to the weſt, 
« Our kin are kill'd, at which Pm much diſtreſt, 
c And many more, by Englith, in that part, 
« Will God J live, I hope to make them ſmart.” | 
His uncle ſigh'd, and ſaid, , He had great doubt 295 
It would be long before that came about.“ 1 
Whate'er his fate, his purpoſe he'd purſue, 
Then to his loving uncle bade adieu. 
To Ellerfiie he and his mother went, 
She the next morning for her brother ſent ; 300 
In Corſby dwelt, and ſheriff was of Air, | 
His father dead, who long time had liv'd there. 
Her huſband too at Loudonhill was lain, 
And brave Sir Malcolm, filPd her heart with pain; 
Who when the ſinews. of his thighs were cut 305 
Faglth to death, upon his knees, he put, 11 

. Till with their ſpears they him at laſt ſurround; 
I And this brave knight receiv'd his mortal wound. 

{ To Ellerſhe J back again repair: 
3 The good Sir Ronald met his ſiſter there 36 

Welcom'd them home; ſhe aſk'd of him beſide : 


c That to Lord Piercy he would quickly ride 

g To purchaſe peace, in reſt that ſhe might be, 

: So tir'd ſhe was, ſhe could no farther flee ; 

| | N 
f — | . — 

1. J. 312. Lord Piercy.] Henry Lord Piercy, anceſtor of 


the Dukes of Northumberland, was ooh of ne ay F 
of Air. 
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Sir Ronald had, from Piercy, a permiſſion, 315 
Thoſe to protect that would rake a remiſſion; 
He, for his ſiſter, caus'd write one out then, | 
But Wallace held ſuch meaſures in diſdain ; k 
Therefore no longer would with her remain : 


His mother kiſs' d, the wept at parting there, + $40”. 


His leave he took, to Corſby to repair. 
Tho? young he *gainit the Engliſh had ſuch hate, 
Who carry'd all before them atſuch rate, 
Sir Ronald durit not well hold Wallace there, 
For fear of dangers, that appearing were 325 
The Englith held the whole ſtrengths of the land, 
And what they did few durſt or could withſtand; 
He Sheriff was, and {till us'd them among, 
But much he dreaded Wallace ſuff'ring wrong; | 
For he and they could never well accord, 330 
He got a blow, were he-mean man, or Lord, 
That offer'd to him any lightlineſs, 
And they repair'd a great deal to that place. 
Engliſh divines in prophecy too found, 
« A Wallace ſhould expel them from Scots ground. * 335 
Sir Ronald knew a quiet place, and good, 
Where Wallace might be better from their feud.. 
With his old uncle, Knight of Riccarton, 
Sir Richard, who receiv'd him as his ſon, 
| | ; Had 


A 


L 337. Feud.) III- will, malice, defire of revenge, quar- 
rel. Deadly feud was a term for hereditary quarrels, a- 
gainſt which certain ſtatutes were paſt in Scotland. 

J. 339. Sir Richard.] He was an elder brother of Mal- 
colm Wallace of Ellerſlie. In the reign of David II. 
John Wallace of Riccarton, his deſcendant, married the 
heireſs 
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Had by inheritance that whole eſtate, 8 
But he was blind, befel thro? courage great, 
By Engliſhmen, ſo hardly did he fare, 
When he was young, and reſolute in war, 
Thro' hurt of veins, and loſing of much blood; 
He was a gentleman both wiſe and good. 345 
Wallace, in February's, to him ſent, 
In May it happen'd from him forth he went, 
He ſerv'd him faithfully in all things there, 
As in that place moſt plainly might appear. | 

It chanc'd, for his diverſion, on a day, 370 
Bout the beginning of the month of May, 
He to Irvine water to take fiſh was bent, 
To lead his net, a boy forth with him went; 
But he ere hoon was ſorely griev'd in mind, 
Becauſe he had forgot his ſword behind ; 355 
For juſt as they had drawn ſucceſsfully, 
Lord Piercy and his court came riding by. 
Part of his men had Wallace fiſhing ſeen, 
To him rod up five clad in garments green, 
« St Martin's fiſh (faid) Scot, we now muſt have; 360 
Wallace to them an anſwer meekly gave : | 

Vor. I. D e It 
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heireſs of Sir John Lindſay of Craigie, and was afterwards 
deſigned of Craigie; Thomas Wallace of Craigie was 
created Knight-Baronet in 1669; Sir Thomas Wallace 
Dunlop of Craigie, Baronet, is the lineal repreſentative. 

J. 352. Irvine water.) Tt runs in its courſe near Riccar- 
ton, and falls into the ſea at Irvine, a town in the weſt of 


Ayrſhire. 
. 350. St Martin's. + This ſeems to have been an ex- 


my 


— 
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It reaſon is methinks you ſhould have part, 

% Abundance ſhould be dealt till with free heart.“ 

He bade his boy give them of's fiſhing then : 

The Engliſh ſaid, Of thy dividing *t's plain, 365 

« We will not take, thou giveſt them too ſmall.” _ 

One *lighted down and from the boy took all. 

Wallace faid then, If gentlemen you be, 

Leave us ſome part, in downright courteſy. | 

« An aged knight our lady ſerves to day, 370 

Good friend leave part, and take not all away.” 

« You ſhall have leave to go and fiſh for more, 

« Of fiſh indeed the river has in ſtore. 

« We ſerve a Lord ſhall dine on them ere long.” - 374 

Then Wallace quick reply'd, Thou'rt in the wrong.“ 

« Whom thou thou Scot ? Faith hou deſerv'ſt a blow! 

Poor prating Scot, how dareſt thou ſpeak ſo?” 

Then at him run, and out his ſword did draw; 

With's fiſhing drag him Wallace kept in awe. 3 

Wallace with this faſt on the cheek him took, 380 

Till down he fell, ſo ſorely he him ſtrook. | 

The ſword flew thence, a ridge breadth, o'er the land, 

Wallace was glad, quick ſeiz'd it in his hand ; , 

Then with his ſword a ſtroke acroſs him gave, 

Under his hat, his neck aſunder clave. | 385 
| | | The 


— 
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preſton uſed for any thing fortunate. Thus we find in 
Shakeſpeare, * Expect St Martin's ſummer, halcyon days.” 
Iſt Part K. Hen. VI. Act I. l. 308. For it has no refe- 
rence to any Saint's day; counting old ſtile, it falls within 
Eaſter, to which Wallace alludes when he ſpeaks of the 
old Knight ſerving our Lady, probably a term uſed for the 
uin Mary, or Lady of Loretto. 
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The other four, alighting from their hooks, 
Have him attack'd at once, with all their force, 
On every ſide, they ſtruck at him ſo ſtrong, 
Great danger 'twas if this had laſted long; n 
Upon the head in great wrath he ſmote one, 3900 
His ſhearing ſword clave to the collar bone. 
Another on the arm, that ſtood hard by, 

He ſtruck, till hand and ſword on field both he. 
Two others there fled to their horſe again; 

He kill d the one was laſt upon the plain. 395 
Three flew he there, two fled, with all their might, | 
After their Lord, but he was out of ſight ; 

Taking the moor ere they Lord Percy join'd ; 

To him they rode, ere they durſt look behind, 

And cry'd, My Lord, abide, your men killd are 406 
ce Moſt cruelly, in this falſe region here; 

“Five of your men, who at the water ſtaid, 

* Fiſh meant to bring, but there no profit made 

« We two eſcap'd, but of us ſlain are three.” _ 
Lord Percy aſł'd, How many might they be??? 405 
&© We ſaw but one, diſcomfited us all.” | 
Then laugh'd he loud, and ſaid, . Fofff might they fall! 
Since one has five of you ſo overthrown, 

« Who feels it moſt the devil may him moan : 

« For me, at preſent, he ſhall not be ſought.” 410 
After that Wallace thus this party fought, 

Their horſe he took, and goods that with them were ; 

His ſport gave over, and fiſh'd no more there. 
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7 412. Their horſe, 2 2 Conſidering them as the Nas 
Lions enemies, he held this as lawful plunder, 
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The news fo much ſurpriz'd the aged Knight, 
He almoſt fainted in his nephew's ſight ; 45 
And ſaid; „Dear fon, the news afflict me ſore, 
If they be known you may get harm therefore.“ 
. Uncle (he ſaid) no longer I'll abide, 
«< Pl try, an Engliſh horſe, if I can ride.” a 
With him he got a boy, ſervice to make, 429 
His uncle's ſons he would not with him take. 
This worthy Knight ſaid, © Couſin, I pray thee, 
When thou want'ſt money, thou may'ſt get from me.” 
Silver and gold he likewiſe to him gave, | 
Wallace inclin'd, and humbly took his leave. 425 


END OF BOOK FIRST. 
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No. I. 1 _— 


7 OLI his totum fremerent cum bella per orhem, 
Nullaque non legis tellus mutaret avitag, 

Externo ſubjecta jugo, gens una vetuſtis 

_ Sedibus antiqua ſub libertate reſedit. 

Subſtitit hic Gothi furor, hie gravis impetus haeſit 
Saxonis, hic Cimber ſuperato Saxone, et acri 
Perdomito et Neuſter Cimbro, fi volvere priſcos 

Non piget annales, hic et victoria fixit, 

Precipitem Romana gradum, quem non gravis Auſtes 
Reppulit, incultis non ſquallens Parthia campis 


Non aeſtu Meroe, non frigore Rhenis et Albis * 


Tardavit, Latium remorata eſt Scotia curſum, 
Solaque Gens mundi eſt cum qua non culmine montis 
Non rapidi ripis amnis, non objice Silvae, 

Non vaſti ſpatiis campi Romana poteſtas 

Munivit ; gentes alias cum pelleret armis 

Servitii, hic contenta ſuos defendere fines 

Roma ſecurigeris praetendit moenia Scotis. 


Buchanan. Epithalam. Mariaz Paſtea Reginae Scotia. 


 & Hence it was that when wars raged in every other 


part of the _ when there was no country which did 


not 
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not change its ancient laws and bend under a foreign 
& yoke, that a ſingle nation maintained its native poſſeſ- 


1 ſions and its former liberty. Here it was that the fury 


« of the Goths was forced to pauſe: Here was checked 
the dreadful force of the Saxons, of the Danes who van- 


„ quithed the Saxons, and of the Normans who vanquiſh- 


* ed the Danes. If you do not bluſh to read the annals 


of our anceſtors, here it was that victorious Rome ſtop- 


© ped in its rapid courſe. - She whom neither che formi- 
e dable Carthaginian repulſed, nor the horrid deſerts of 
% Parthia, nor the burning ſun of Ethiopia, nor the frozen 


Elbe, nor the Rhine could ſtop, was compelled to pauſe 
e on the confines of Scotland. This was the only coun- 


ec try in which the Roman Empire was bounded, not by 
e inacceſſible mountains, not by the banks of a rapid 
& river, not by the barrier of a foreſt, or by an extenſive 
&« plain, but by walls and trenches. While by her arms 
& ſhe was driving other nations from their native ſeats, or 
e reducing them to a diſgraceful ſervitude, here atone 
“Rome was contented to defend her limits, and protect 
4 herſelf by ramparts from the Caledonian battle- ax.“ 


Tranſlation fro n Gardenſione's Miſcellanies- 


wo; IL ( page 20.) 
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| PEDIGREE OF THE STEWARTS, _ 
{ So far as relates to the ſubjedt of this Book. ) 
Fleance, by Maria Mneſta, daughter to Griffith an Lewel- 


lin Prince of Wales, had Walter, firſt of the Sirname of 
Stewart, 


bs 
{ 
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Stewart, (from bits being Lord 1 Stewart of Scotland; YL 


his ſon was, 


Allan, his was 


Alexander, his 
James, his 


Walter, married to Marjory Bruce daughter to King Ro- 
bert I. by whom he had a ſon, Robert II. King of Scot- 
land, the firſt of the Royal line of Stewarts in Scotland. 


No. III. / * 31. 


Buchananus (Lib. VIII. p. 250. Hiſt. Scot.) refert de 
eo (Gulielmo Wallace). Quod is, cum magna vi corpo- 
ris atque animi eſſet, adhuc adoleſcens, nobilem juvenem 
Anglum, ſuperbe ſibi inſultantem, occidit. Ob id facinus, 
profugus domo et latitans, fugae locum ſubinde mutando, 


annos aliquot tranſegit. Hac vitae conſuetudine, corpus 


adverſus omnes fortunae injurias duravit et animum ſaepe 
ſubeundis periculis ad majores audienda confirmavit. 


Buchanan (Book VIII. p. 250.) relates of Wallace that, 
“Being of great ſtrength of body and vigour of mind, 
* whilſt he was only a youth, he flew a young Engliſh- 


man of a noble family who was haughtily inſulting him. 


“For this treſpaſs, forced to leave his home and conceal- 
ing himſelf, frequently changing the place of his retire- 
« ment, he paſſed ſeveral years. By this cuſtom of living, 


« he hardened his body againſt all the injuries of fortune; 


and confirmed his mind, from often undergoing dangers, 
to greater things.“ 
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